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world of his own. So, too, Wertheimer and Hesketh (1926), following
up Jung's categories with certain samples of psychopathic cases, divided
personalities into the syntropic and idiotropic. The former get their chief
satisfactions or values in contact with others, which contacts are deter-
mined chiefly by emotional-feeling tone rather than by cold logical cal-
culations. The latter find their basic personal satisfactions or values in
detachment from personal relations with others, such as the pursuit of
intellectual interests. They show litde or no affective responses to other
persons; rather, their emotional reactions are directed inward toward
themselves.
Another dual-type theory is that of E. R. Jaensch (1923, 1930) and W.
Jaensch (1926). They drew their evidence largely from studies in eidetic
(perceptlike) imagery. Their dual division is into the T-type, marked by
almost compulsory hallucinatory visual patterns and hyperexcitability of
the motor nerves, and the B-type, characterized by eideticlike perception
(or seeing) of whatever one is thinking about at the moment. But the
vagaries of the attempted social-cultural applications of this theory have
tended to discredit it among serious workers. (See Kliiver, 1926, 1928, for
a critique.)
Of all the various dual-type theories which have their foundation in
Kraepelin's work, none, aside from Jung's, is so elaborate or has been so
much discussed as Kretschmer's. But, since he has attempted to link up
his psychological with a morphological typology, we shall discuss his
work in a separate section below.
Certain three-type theories. Taking the position that temperament in
a broad sense is largely innately determined, Rosanoff (1938) classifies
personalities into three types: (i) the antisocial, which is marked by
malingering, pathological lying, criminalistic tendencies, certain hysteric
manifestations, and the predominance of an "overweening selfishness";
(2) the cydothymic, which is constitutionally related to the manic-
depressive of the Kraepelinian dichotomy, characterized by fluctuations
of mood and by emotional instability; and (3) a class which he maintains
is marked essentially by "chaotic sexuality." This last type is represented
chiefly in schizoid individuals who show a split between the intellectual
and emotional-feeling activities, retreat from social contacts, elaboration
of rich fantasies, and striking maladjustments in the love life. In this
last-named class the personality structure resembles that of the dementia
praecox case.5
8 In an earlier publication (1920) Rosanoff indicated a fourth type, the "epileptic," char-
acterized by "periodic alterations of mood and consciousness,'* with such features as strong
egotism, sensitiveness to social criticism, irascibility, quarrelsomeness, suspicion, and some
tendency, in certain cases at least, to curious dissociated states of a visionary and auditory sort.
But evidently he has given up this type in his later work (1938). However, Humm and